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SERMON. 


Joun vi. 47.— Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, He that believeth on 
me, hath everlasting life. 


These were the words of Christ 
to the multitudes that followed 
him, on occasion of his feeding the 
five thousand with five loaves and 
two fishes. They contain an im- 
portant doctrine, which some pro- 
fessed Christians deny, and others 
abuse. It is necessary, therefore, 
to explain and establish this doc- 


trine, both for the conviction of 


such as disbelieve it, and the con- 
viction of such as misimprove it. 
This will be attempted m the en- 
suing discourse. 

The meaning of our Lord’s dec- 
laration in the text, is not depen- 
dant upon the context, but is very 
obvious in itself. 

To believe on Christ, is to exer- 
cise that true faith, which worketh 
by love. It is to exercise that faith, 
which flows from supreme love 
to God, and follows humble repen- 
tance for sin. ‘This faith includes 
some knowledge of the truth re- 
specting the person, character and 
work of the Saviour, and a cordial 
approbation of it. Hence it is 
called believing with the heart ; 
and is thus distinguished, on the 


eue-hand, from a mere speculative 
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belief, and, on the other, from a 
vain confidence in the favour of 
the Redeemer. Believing on 
Christ, is called receiving him, and 
coming to him. It is nat a mere 
passtve conviction of the Divine 
mission of Jesus of Nazareth, but 
an active and cordial reception of 
him, as the Lord our righteousness, 
and an unreserved submission to 
him, as King in Zion. Those, 
who believe on Christ, have been 
born of God. 

Everlasting life is more than 
endless existence ; for this is com- 
mon to all men, whether believers 
or unbelievers, saints or sinners. 
Everlasting life is endless happi- 
ness in heaven. This, our Lord 
declares, every one who believeth 
on him, hath. Some suppose, that 
by this mode of expression, Christ 
means, that he who believes on 
him, has holiness, which is spiritual 
life. But, as true faith necessarily 
includes holiness, this construction 
makes our Lord’s solemn declara- 
tion amount to no more than this, 
He that believes, does believe, or, 
He that is holy, is holy. Besides, 
if this were his meaning, why did 
he use the term everlasting, instead 
of saying, simply, he that believeth, 
hath life ? 

The expression is figurative. It 
is common, in sacred scripture, as 
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well as in other writings, to speak 
of that as present, which is certain- 
ly future. Thus the apostle speaks 
of saints as already saved: “ By 
grace are ye saved—we are saved 


by hope.” The plain meaning of 


our Lord’s declaration in the text, 
is this: He that has true faith in 
Christ, is sure to obtain endless 
happiness: or, in other words, 
Between the first exercise of faith, 
and eternal life, there is an infaili- 
ble connexion, 

This doctrine our Lord repre- 
sents as very important, and wor- 
thy of special attention: “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that be- 
lieveth on me, hath everlasting 
life.” 

The connexion between the first 
exercise of faith in Christ, and 


eternal life, needs both explanation 
and proof. Both will be attempt- 
ed in the ensuing discourse. I am, 

I. To. explain the connexion, 
which is supposed to subsist, be- 


tween the first exercise of faith and 
eternal life. 

1. It does not imply, that it is 
«mpossible, in the nature of things, 
for a true believer to perish. There 
is no natural and necessary connex- 
ion between faith in Christ, and 
eternal life. It is as possible, in 
the nature of things, that a be- 
liever should be lost, as it was that 
Adam ‘should fall from that state 
of perfect holiness, in which he was 
created, or as that some of the ho- 
ly Angels should fall into sin and 
perish forever. 

2. It is not implied that the first 
exercise of faith will secure salva- 
tion, if it be not followed by con- 
tinued and habitual exercises of 
holiness. Ifa person, after having 
believed in Christ, should fall ha- 
bitually into sin, and ever after live 
and die in unbelief and enmity 
against God, he would be lost. It 
is declared in scripture, that the 
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unrighteous shal] not inherit the 
kingdom of God—that he, who en- 
dureth to the end, shail be saved— 
that if any sin wilfully, after hay- 
lag received a knowledge of 
truth, there remaineth no more sa- 
crifice for sin, but a certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation—and that it is 
impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God and 
the powers of the world to come, 
if they shall fall away, to renew 
them again unto repentance ; 
ing they crucify unto themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put 
him to on open shame. There is 
no such connexion between faith 
and eternal life, as will secure sal- 
vation, without perseverance in 
holiness. The connexion implies, 
that believers will certainly contin- 
ue in the habitual, though incon- 
stant exercise of faith and holiness, 
until they leave the world. 

3. The supposed connexion be- 
tween faith and eternal life, 
not imply that there is something 
in the nature of the first exercise 
of true faith, which will produce 
perseverance in holiness. The 
first exercise of faith does not pro- 
duce the second. One holy exer- 
cise is never the efficient cause of 
another. If there were such a 
connexion as that of cause dnd ef- 
fect, between one holy exercise 
and another; it would be impossi- 
ble for a holy creature ever to sin 
The fall of Adam, and of a part of 
the Angels, proves, that the holy 
exercises of a creature, do not sus- 
tain, towards each other, the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. There 
is no natural, or necessary connex- 
ion between them, Because one’s 
present exercise is a holy one, it is 
not the more certain, simply on 


see- 


does 
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that account, that his next exercise 
will be a holy one. Men are de- 
pendant, and not self-determined : 
they live, and move, and have their 
being in Him, who worketh all, in 
all, God isthe only efficient cause 
in the universe. Hence, 

4. The infallible connexion be- 
tween the first exercise of faith and 
eternal life, does imply, that God 
isimmutably determined to bestow 
eternal life upon every believer ; 
in pursuance of which determina- 
tion, He will influence him by his 
Holy Spirit to persevere in holiness 
to the end of life. The insepara- 
ble connexion between the first ex- 
ercise of faith in Christ, and eternal 
life, is established by the decree, 
and effeeted by the agency of God. 
It remains, 

Il. ‘l'o prove that such a connex- 
ion is established. 

1. That there is an inseparable 
connexion betweén the first exer- 
cise of true faith and eternal life, 
may be arcued fromthe termsof the 
ug apel. In the gospe |, salvation is 
offered to lost men, upon the con- 
dition faith in Christ. Our 
Lord himself said, in the commis- 


c 
oi 


sion which he gave his aposties, 
just betore 
en, “ He that believeth and ts bap- 
tized, shall be saved.’ When 


the trembling jailor put the serious 


his ascension te heav- 


 Qive 
Hrs, 


question to Paul and Silas, 
' 


do to be saved?’ 
answered, “ Believe on the 
Christ, and theu shalt 
be saved.” These, and other sim- 
ilar passages, prove that true faith 
in Christ, is the condition of sal- 
vation. With this condition, eve- 
ry believer, upon his first exercis- 
ing faith in Christ, complies; and 
thus secures the salvation of lis 
souk, Accordingly, Christ 
clares, in the text, “ Verily, verily 
I say unto you, he that believeth 
me, bath everlasting life.”’— 


must I 
1 


what, 
They 
' j 


Lord Jesus 


' 
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Agreeably to which, Paul writes 
to the Romans, “ There is there- 
fore, now no more condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit.” 1.e. Those who 
exercise such a faith as ‘produces 
a holy life, as all true faith does, 
shall never come into condemna- 
tion; their salvation is certain, 
agreeably to the words of Christ, 
John, v. 24. “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that 
sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation ; 
but is passed from death unto life.” 

2. The infallible connexion be- 
tween the first exercise of faith, 
and eternal Jife, may be proved by 
which contain 
promises and declarations, that true 
believers and regenerate persons, 
shall be made to persevere in ho- 
Faith is the gift of God. 
Believers have been born of the 
Spirit. ‘They are regenerate per- 
sons, or saints. And itis frequent- 
ly promised and declared, that all 
such shall be made to persevere in 
faith and holiness to the end of life. 
Our Lord said to the woman of 
Samaria, ‘“‘ Whosoever drinketh 
of the water that I shall give hii, 
shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water, springing up 
into everlasting Ji Paul, writ- 
ing to the Philipian believers, says, 
* Being this very 
thing, that he who hath begun a 
good work in you, will perform it, 
until the day of Jesus Christ.” Pe- 
ter, in his first episile, asserts, that 
all saints ‘are kept by the power of 
God, through faith, unto salvation,’ 
And to mention but one passage 
more, the a} ostle John 
that ‘whosoever is born of God, 
doth not commit sin; for his seed 
remaineth in him; and he cannot 


} Ae 
those passages, 


liness. 


confident of 


asserts, 
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sin, because he is born of God.” — 
Let this passage be explained as 
it may,it must import at least as 
much as this, that the regenerate 
do not sin habitually, or constant- 
ly, as others do ; but that the work 
of sanctification, being once be- 
gun in their hearts, is continued, 
and will be carried on to the end. 

3. It is evident from scripture, 
that all those, who truly believe in 
Christ, were chosen, or elected to 
salvation ; from whence it follows, 
that the connexion between the 
first exercise of faith, and eternal 
life, is infallible. That those, 
whom God chose, or elected to sal- 
vation in eternity, will certainly be 
saved, is a truth, which must be 
admitted. The purpose of God 
according to election, as well as 
all his other purposes, shall stand. 
God’s decrees are immutable and 
unfrustrable, If, therefore, it be 
made to appear, that the first ex- 
ercise of faith in Christ furnishes 
indubitable evidence of one’s elec- 
tion; it will be proved, that such 
exercise is inseparably connected 
with eternal life. 

And here it may be observed, 
that there is no intimation in scrip- 
ture that God ever renews and 
works faith in any besides the elect. 
Though it is possible for God to 
renew those, whom He means 
finally to harden and destroy ; yet 
it does not seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that he ever does. It is diffi- 
cult to see what propriety there 
could be in such a mode of con- 
duct. It cannot be necessary for 
God to renew and sanctify any 
whom He does not design to save, 
in order to show that holy crea- 
tures are dependant on him, for 
their continuance in holiness, and 
that there is a possibility of their 
apostacy and ruin; for this has 
been made sufficiently apparent by 
the defection of a part of the An- 
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gels, and the fall of the first hu- 
man pair. But it is needless to 
argue a point, which the sacred 
writers have settled. Christ is 
represented as saying to the im- 
penitent Jews, “ Ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my sheep.” — 
This implies, that none, who are 
not Christ’s sheep, none who were 
not given to Him by the Father, 
ever truly believe. In his epistle 
to the Ephesians, Paul represents 
all renewed persons and believers, 
‘chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world, and as 
predestinated, according te the 
purpose of him, who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own 
will.” But, his words, ia the 
eighth chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans, are the most express, and 
settle this point beyond all contro- 
versy: ‘“ And we know that all 
things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who 


as 


are the called according to his pur- 


pose. For whom he did foreknow, 
he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the first-born 
among many brethren. Moreover, 
whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called: and whom he called, 
them he also justified : and whom 
he justified, them he also gloriti- 
ed.” 

4, The last argument, which 
will at this time be adduced, to 
prove the inseparable connexion 
between the first exercise of faith 
in Christ, and eternal life, is this; 
that those, who are spoken of in 
scripture, as apostates, are repre- 
sented as never having been sound 
believers. The stony-ground hear- 
ers, mentioned in the gospels, who 
endured but for a time, and then 
fell away under persecution, never 
had any root in themselves; they 
were false converts, whose faith 
was dead, being destitute of true 
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love. ‘The foolish virgins in the 
parable, who were finally shut out 
from the marriage by the Bride- 
groom, never had any oil in their 
lamps. They represent profes- 
sors, who never had any true, holy 
faith in the Saviour. Judas, Si- 
mon Magus, and Elymas the sor- 
cerer, had, at best, a mere specu- 
lative belief of the truth respecting 
Christ, which was no more or bet- 
ter than the faith of Devils. Alex- 
ander and Hymeneus, it appears, 
were such as concerning faith had 
made ship-wreck ; they never cor- 
dially received Christ, but put 
away and refused to exercise faith 
and a good conscience. ‘To name 
no more, those apostates, mention- 
ed by the apostle John, and whom 
he denominates Antichrists, never 
had any true faith. “ They went 
out from us, he says, but they were 
not of us: for ifthey had been of 
us, they would no doubt have con- 
tinued with us: but they went out, 
that they might be made manifest 
that they were not all of us.” 

Now, if all who apostatize from 
a profession of faith in Christ, and 
finally perish, were always hypo- 
crites and destitute of a true and 
living faith in the Lord Jesus ; the 
inference is irresistible, that all 
true believers, all who have ever 
onee exercised a true and cordial 
faith in the Son of God and Saviour 
of lost men, will persevere in holi- 
ness and be kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation. 
No true believer in Christ, ever 
was, or ever will be lost. He, who 
once complies with the condition 
of salvation, will finally inherit the 
promised blessing. Between the 
first exercise of a true and living 
faith in Christ and eternal life, God 
has established an indissoluble con- 
nexion. [T0 BE CONCLUDED. | 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. 


It is the design of this disserta- 
tion, to trace the origin of man- 
kind, and exhibit the evidence there 
is of their having sprung from but 
one stock. The apostle says, Acts 
xvii. 26, ‘God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times be- 
fore appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation.” The truth of 
this declaration will appear; if we 
consider, 

1. The great similarity, which 
is visible among the various na- 
tions of the earth. _Here many 
points of resemblance deserve par- 
ticular notice. 

The first is, that they all have 
the same exterior form. The na- 
tions of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America, bear a very great resem- 
blance to each other, in this re- 
spect. ‘They have the same num- 
ber of eyes and ears, the same 
number of hands and feet, and 
nearly the same shape, size, fea- 
tures, and countenance. This 
similarity among all nations plain- 
ly indicates, that they have sprang 
from one blood; for if they had 
originated from different sources, 
there is no doubt but they would 
have discovered it, by a greater 
diversity in their forms, features 
and limbs. 

All nations resemble each other 
intheir mode of moving. They 
all walk erect. This is owing to 
nature, and not to habit or custom ; 
for no nation has ever been discov- 
ered, however barbarous and unciv- 
ilized, who have walked in any oth- 
er than an erect posture; which 
isa mode of walking peculiar to 
the human species, and which 
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seems to point out their dignity 
and 
tures that move upon the earth.— 
Ovid, a heathen poet, takes notice 


superiority above all other crea- 


of this peculiarity, 1 his descrip- 
of man. He 


tion of the creation 
E animals look 


“When other 
down towards the « 
with a coun 
<d towards heave rat 


arth, man only 
enance 
he 
may contemplate on God, and be- 
' whence he 


is en lows d 


erect 


hold the heaven from 


originated.” 
All nations re 
m the wse of or 
articulation. Although every na- 
tion has a distinct language of then 
n, yet ther m this, that 


y have alanguave which can be 


semble each other 


speeca, power ¢ f 


ali agree 
' 
svelt, and articulately pro- 


But none of the lower 


he power of speech 


or articulation. ‘The sounds they 
make, by which they express their 
: mot be written, spelt, 

ly pronounced. Speech 

tive that all 


h they are 


nations 


able to 


express that brotherhood which sub- 
ts between them, by virtue of de- 
ir orizin from one blood, 
‘same common stock. In- 
tell us, that no 
organs fitted for 
and that 
mankimd other in 
this important respect, by the mere 
gi't of nature. 
All nations resemble one anoth- 
er in their intellectual powers and 
facultie Se iy and 


ne most 
uncultivated ar to pos- 


Naturalists 
speech or articulation, 


each 


; 
resemble 


" savage 


nations appt 
sess the same native pov 
mind, that the most civilized and 
polished nations posses The na- 
tives of Afri America have 

ered ingenuity, taste, 
and learning in those branches 
af knowledge, which i 
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ers oi the 


1 and 
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ividuals 
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and Asia, have no reason to 
or be ashamed of their blood- 
relation tothem. Nothing is want- 
ing to raise the most stupid and ig- 
norant people to a level with the 
most refined, 

of their minds. 


rope 
deny 


culture 
All nations are by 
nature very nearly equal, at least 
as equal as brethren of the same 


but a proper 
pro} 


family which is a 


are ; 
strong evidence of their originating 


commonly 


from the same common stock. 
One nation resembles another in 
their moral dispositions, as well as 
in their intellectual powers. ‘They 
are all equally involved in the s me 
corruption and depravity of heart. 
It is as true of 
viduals, that they have all cone out 
there 


eth good, no, not one. It 


nations as of indi 


of the way, 1s none that do- 
8 true, 
moral 
prevail 
all nations. But there is 
no greater diflerence in thelr na- 
tional than what naturally 
results from their laws, education, 


employments, 


indeed, that the same cor- 


ruptions do not equally 


among 
vices, 
and circumstances 
And as these have varied from age 
to age; so the same nations have 
varied in their national criminality 
and guilt; which proves that the 
same native propensity to sin, equal- 
ly possesses all nations, at all times 
‘This is not strange, if all nations 
have origimated from the same cor- 
rupt fountain ; but it is very strange 
and unaccounable, . 

of their 
originals. 

All nations resemble one ane 
in their birth, growth, decay, 


1, ] y 
dissolution. 


on the 


SUppo- 


sition having different 


‘They all come into 
he world in the same feeble and 
While infan 

hey are wholly dependant on others 
istenance and protection.— 
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elpless condition. 
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or 

rheir slow and 
gradual, ‘They are many years in 
coming to maturity of size,strength, 
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very 


and activity. 
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ly liable to fatal casualties and acci- places of public resort, \ here e 
dents. Or if they escape these, ry 


person was required to acqutuni 
old age infallibly brings on a disso- himself with the situation of the 


lution, and reduces them to the sick, and tell what he knew as the 


dust of death. Now since man- best remedies in such cases as ap- 
kind resemble one another in so peared. The sciences of philose- 


many important re spects, it 1s nat- phy, astronomy, and even common 
ural to conclude, that they hare 


y arithmetic, were almost unknown. 

derived their origin from one blood ‘The most ancient nations could 

or common stock. not count further than ten; and 
> 


2. it will further appear, that all this they learnt by counting their 
nations have sprung from one and fingers. Hence all nations have 
the same source, if we consider the counted by tens, for which no other 
ignorance in which they have gen- reason appears, but their learning 
to enumerate by their fingers. 

past. According to the account Havin 


ing cons id a d the ine rane 
that ancient nations have given of 


erally been involved for many ages 


of ancient nations, let us now con- 


themselves, they were once ina sider the slow progress they have 


state of profound ignorance and made im knowledge, learning and 
barbarism. ‘They had no written civilization. It is more than four 
laws, nor civil compacts. Com- thousand years siuce the flood; and 
mon usage or custom was their on- in all that time, mankind have had 


ly rule in their civil and public opportunity of making improve- 
concerns. And after they began ments in all kinds of knowledge. 
to have some few laws, they were But in all that long period, they 
not written, but promulgated only have brought neither laws nor gov- 
by their Bards or Poets, who were ernment, neithér arts nor sciences, 
their principal legislators. Nor very near to even human perfection 
were they less ignorant in arts, And many nations ere still sunk 
than in Jaws. The Egyptians, Per- in gross ignorance, notwithstand- 
stans, Phenicians, Greeks, and sev- ing the great and rapid advances 
eral other nations, acknowledge some 
that their ancestors were once with- 
out the use of fire. In consequence 
of this, they lived on raw flesh, and 
the nataral productions of the earth, 
having no household utensils, by 
which they could dress their food. 
Not knowing the use of fire, they 
could neither refine brass, nor iron, 
nor any other metals, nor make in- 
struments to cultivate the earth.— 
They could not raise grain, nor 
convert grain into meal, nor meal 
into bread. ‘They were necessari- 
ly ignorant of all the useful arts.— 
And they were still longer ignorant 
of the sciences. There were no 
regular physicians till after the time 
of Moses. The Egyptians had a 


more modern nations have 
made in every species of the use- 
ful and elegant arts and sciences. 
This slow progress of knowledpe 
in the world affords a strong pre- 
sumption, that all nations have 
sprung from one single family. it 
must have been a work of time, 
and of great labour and difficulty, 
for mankind to spread over almost 
the whole surface of the carth.— 
While any people are removing 
from place to plece, and at great 
distances, they cannot cultivate the 
arts and sciences, but rather lose 
some of the knowledge they had 
before removing. And this will 
appear still more evident, if we con- 
sider the manner, in which the 


custom of exposing the sick in knowledge of arts, laws, and 
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ernment has spread among differ- 
ent parts of the world. No one 
nation can boast of having origin- 
ated all their own arts and literat- 
ure. These have been gradually 
handed down from age to age, from 
one nation to another. We deriv- 
ed our knowledge in letters, laws, 
and the arts of living from Britain. 
Britain derived her knowledge from 
France and other nations. France, 
and indeed all Europe, derived 
their knowledge in the arts of life 
and literary improvements from 
Rome. The Romans we know 
derived their learning and refine- 
ment from Greece. And the Greeks 
derived much of their knowledge 
in the sciences and arts from the 
Phenicians and Egyptians. Cad- 
mus carried the alphabet from Phe- 
nicia into Greece. In a word, let- 
ters, laws, and arts may be traced 
up to the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Phe- 
nicians, and Chinese. These un- 
doubtedly were the first nations, af- 
ter the flood, that formed themselves 
into a fixed and civilized state, and 
had leisure to make improvements 
in the arts of living. Now, if we 
put all these things together, we 
must see reason to conclude, that all 
nations are but so many branches 
of one and the same family. Nor 


can we account for these things, if 


different nations are different spe- 
cies, and derive their origin from 
different sources. On this suppo- 
sition, we might have expected, 
that they would have differed much 
more from one another in their 
civil, literary, and moral improve- 
ments, than we find they have done 
from time immemorial. If they 
had actually sprung from different 
originals, we might have expected, 
some would have been vastly older 
than others ; that some would have 
been dequainted with many things 
that others were totally ignorant 
of; that some would have originat- 
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ed all their own arts and sciences ; 
and that some would have kept 
themselves entirely unconnected 
with the rest of the world, This 
leads me to observe, 

3. That it is evident that all na- 
tions have originated from one 
blood, because the further back we 
trace their origin, ‘the more they 
become blended together, and mix- 
ed into one. ‘There is no nation 
but the Jews that appears unmixed 
The English, French, Spaniards 
Germans, and indeed all the na- 
tions of Europe are so blended, that 
none of them can trace out their 
national origin. Our nation will 
be soon mixed with almost every 
other nation on earth, and then it 
will be very difficult to trace the ori- 
gin from whence we sprang. All 
tradition, monuments, and history, 
unite in reducing all nations to one 
original family ; nor is there a pos- 
sibility of proving more than one 
original stock from whence all na- 
tions have proceeded. If different 
nations have originated from dif- 
ferent sources, it is very strange, 
that not one of them has been able 
to retain the knowledge of their 
distinct origin. But if they are all 
of one blood, it is not strange, that 
every nation has lost the know- 
ledge of the distinct branch of the 
great family from whence they des- 
cended. ‘They separated gradual- 
ly; sometimes of choice ; some- 
times for convenience ; and some- 
times of necessity, being captivated 
by a foreign nation, and necessari- 
ly mixed among them. It is by no 
means strange, that they should 
not mark, nor remember the various 
means and causes of their gradual 
separations. But if different na- 
tions are different species and have 
derived their origin from different 
sources, it is strange that they have 
not been able and disposed to re- 
tain the knowledge of their differ- 
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ent originals, and that they are now 
obliged to acknowledge their rela- 
tion to each other, and are incapa- 
ble of disproving it. ‘this amounts 
very nearly to demonstration, that 
they are all of one blood, and off- 
springs of one and the same family. 
Though nothing more needs to be 
said to establish this fact, yet since 
some have denied it and raised sev- 
eral objections against it, I will ex- 
amine their weight and pertinency. 

Some have’ said it was impossi- 
ble for one family to spread over 
all the world, as we find the na- 
tions of the earth have done. ‘T'o 
this I reply, 

!. That it was easy for one fam- 
ily to scatter into any inhabitable 
parts of the earth where they could 
travel by land. ‘I'he natives of 
this country can travel hundreds or 
thousands of miles, as individuals, 
or tribes, ina very short time. The 
Goths and Vandals and other rude 
nations spread from the northern 
regions, and overran the Roman 
empire in a very few years. God 
divided the earth in the days of 
Peleg, and directed the descend- 
ants of Noah’s three sons, Shem, 
Ham and Japheth, to disperse and 
go to the several and distant places 
of their destination. And though 
the children of Ham at first digo- 
beyed the divine direction, yet 
they were afterwards compelled 
to disperse into distant parts of the 
world, like the other branches of 
Noah’s family. After this first 
dispersion, it is easy to see, that 
they might gradually spread into 
any parts of the world where they 
could go by land. 

2. As to those nations, who have 
inhabited Iceland, and this western 
continent, we can conceive of vari- 
ous ways by which they came to 
these places. It has been conjec- 
tured, and not without some prob- 
ability, that many islands were 
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ence connected by some small isth- 
mus, to the main land; and that 
this was the case in respect to the 
continents. Ifthis be true, then 
the difficulty is entirely removed. 
But if this be not true, it is easy to 
suppose, that those on the conti- 
nent, could devise means to get to 
the nearest islands. And as navi- 
gation was early discovered by this 
means, they could get to remote 
islands and continents. ‘The Phe- 
the first nation that 
learned the art of navigation, and 
though they were destitute of the 
compass, yet they made long voy- 
ages, even to the pillar of Hercules 
at the Straits of Gibraltar. And 
though it is net probable, that the 
ancient nations made long voya- 
in order to discover new 
islands, or new countries; yet as 
they were very liable to be cast 
away, so it is very natural to sup- 
pose, that they were often cast 
away ,and thrown upon new islands; 
and even upon the coasts of thig 
western continent; or at least upon 
some of the islands near it, from 
whence they could easily find their 
way to it. So that the peopling 
of America and the islands, affords 
no solid objection against the truth 
of fact, that all nations belong to 
one and the same large family. 

Some nations presume to carry 
their antiquity several thousand 
years higher than others. The 
Babylonians, Egyptians and Chi- 
nese, have been guilty of this folly, 
for folly it is, 

1. Because they have no histo- 
ry or monuments to prove their 
great antiquity. Their state of 
ignorance can be clearly ascertain 
ed, and to have continued much 
longer than that of other nations. 
If they were really so much older 
than other nations, as they pretend 
to be, it might be expected, that 
they could prove it, by their great 
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knowledge in their arts of livingyand 
by authentic histories of their an- 
cient greatness, glory and refine- 
ments. But this is out of their 
power. 

2. It is folly for them to claim 
such high antiquity, since the most 
ancient and faithful historians bear 
full testimony to the contrary. And 
even their own historians never 
claimed such extraordinary anti- 
quity, till after the days of Alexan- 
der, when learning had risen to a 
considerable height, and there was 
light enough to refute their vain 
pretensions. 

It is further objected, that the 
great diversity in the customs, 
manners and complexions of dif- 
ferent nations, is inconsistent with 
the supposition of their all descend- 
ing from one original stock. 

It is easy to answer, that all 
these things may be accounted for 
by the different circumstances in 
which different nations have been 
placed, and the different climates 
im which they have lived. We 
know, that different cércumstances 
have great influence in forming the 
customs, and manners, and even 
moral habits of mankind. It is 
natural to suppose, that nations 
who have long been placed in dif- 
ferent circurestances, should form 
different customs, manners, and 
habits, when left to the sole guid- 

-ance of the dim light of nature, 
As to the diversity of complexions, 
this may be chiefly owing to the 
different climates in which they 
live. Warm climates have a ten- 
dency to darken the complexion, 
and cold climates to lighten the 
complexion. Besides, a multitude 
of accidental causes may concur to 
form this distinction among differ- 
ent nations. And after all, it is 
not, perhaps, more difficult to ac- 
count for national differences in the 
respecis that have been mentipned, 
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than to aceount for family differ- 
ences, in the same respects. The 
truth of fact is, against which there 
can be no solid reasoning, that all 
nations are of one blood, and des- 
cendants of one original stock. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
[To be concluded.]} 


—— 


From the Christian Disciple, Vol. II. for 
1314. 


A LETTER FROM ONE CLERGYMAN To 
ANOTHFR, ON A MOST INTERESTING 
SUBJECT. a 
Rev. Sim—I write that there 

may be no misunderstanding be- 

tween us, on the subject of our late 
conversation, and that if I must 
fall under your censure, as a per- 
son destitute of true religion, it 
may not be from a misapprehension 
of my real views. The subject of 
debate, you will remember, was, 

“whether humility naturally leads 

a true Christian to.view himself es 

the chief of sinners; and to use 

such expressions as this: “ It seems 
to me no one has a heart so wicked 
as mine ;’—and ‘‘ whether it be 
proper for ministers to cultivate 
such ideas.” From the surprise 
you manifested on my taking the 
negative side, I have been led to 
suppose that you formerly had a 
favourable opinion of my religious 
character, and that my dissent from 
you on this subject has sunk me 
low in your esteem. As it is my 
intention to be frank in this letter 

I now wish you to understand, that 

it is not in my heart to call in ques- 

tion your piety, or the piety of 

Christians in general, who agree 

with you on the questions before 

us. Ihave, Sir, been brought to 
believe, that if true religion and 
erroneous opinions cannot exist in 
the same person, there is not one 
religious character in our world ; 
that it isno more true, that no man 
liveth and sinneth not, than it is, 
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that no man living is free from gross 
errors on subjects intimately con- 
nected with religion. 

I will first state what I am wil- 
ling to admit, and then give some 
reasons for my disseat from your 
opinion. 

I am willing to admit, 

‘That Christian humility lea 
a person to be attentive to his own 
heart, and to become better ac- 
quainted with himself, than he can 
be with the hearts of others. Self- 
acquaintance and humility mutual- 
ly teng to promote each other. 

True humility disposes a per- 


ds 


son = 
divine mercy, which he daily re- 
ceives, and to compare the kind- 
ness of God, with the returns he 
makes to the divine Benefactor.— 
This contrast gives him an impres- 
sive view of hisown unfruitfulness, 
and his want of love and gratitude. 
As he naturally bas more acquaint- 
ance with his own defects, cold- 
ness, and wandering of affection, 
than he can have of these in other 
Christians, whose walk is apparent- 
ly upright and circumspect, it will 
be very natural for each of this 
class to esteem his brethren as bet- 
ter, or more pious, than himself.— 
This pious self-inspection and self- 
acquaintance produces that lowli- 
ness of mind, that moderate esti- 
mation of a person’s own piety, and 
that esteem and charity for others, 
which the gospel requires.—See 
Philip. ii 

3. It is admitted, that many pi- 
ous Christians were once enormous 
transgressors, and in a view of what 
they have been, they may natural- 
ly adopt the strong 
Paul: “ This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom J am 
chief.” It is however believed, 
that this language had respect to 
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whatwhe was while a persecutor of 
the friends of Christ, and not to the 
then state of his heart. Although 
he pad obtained the forgiveness of 
God, he could never forgive him- 
self, that he had indulged such a 
blind and malignant zeal against 
the friends of Jesus. Perhaps, Sir, 
there is more reason for some, at 
this day, to adopt similar language, 
than they now imagine. 

4. Some persons, after conver- 
sion, anda public profession of re- 
ligion, have committed atrocious 
offences, by which they have 
brought reproach on themselves, 
and on the cause of religion.— 
When a spirit of contrition takes 
place in their hearts, it will not be 
unnatural for them to adopt lan- 
guage similar to that under con- 
sideration. 

5. Some pious Christians are 
constitutionally inclined to gloom 
and melancholy, and apt to put the 
most unfavourable construction on 
almost every thing which relates to 
their own character, or circum- 
stances. Besides, those who are 
not habitually thus inclined, may 
so occasionally. These facts 
will account for many exaggerated 
views and expressions respecting 
their own vileness; and this too 
without any impeachment of their 
moral integrity, or any evidence in 
favour of your hypothe sis. 

[ shall now assign my reasons for 
dissenting from you in opinion. 

1. [cannot admit, that true hu- 
mility is of a nature to lead people 
to view things directly contrary to 
the truth of facts. But if Christ- 
ianity be in its nature excellent, if 
it really reforms the heart and life, 
and the true Christian really views 
himself as the chief of sinners, or 
his own heart, in its present state, 
as more vile than any other per- 
son’s, he views things direg¢tly con- 
trary to the truth of facts, and is 


be 
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certainly under a delusion. “Sure- 
ly, Sir, it can be no recommenda- 
tion of humility, to represent it as 
6fsuach a deluding tendency. 

2. Ifit were habitual with true 
Christians to entertain such views 
of themselves, it would be impossi- 
ble for them to make a _ profession 
of religion in sincerity and upright- 
ness. For it may be presumed, no 
Christian views every profane and 
profligate character within the cir 
cle of his acquaintance, as in any 
measure fit to come to the table of 
the Lord. And if the true Christ- 
ian views himself as one of the 
worst of his species, he must be 
guilty of falsehood, if he professes 
to have any true religion at heart, 
If he views his own héart as more 
vile than any other person’s, he 
must view himself as the most un- 
qualified person for communion 
with Christ or his saints. Can a 
person honestly profess to be in a 
state of penitent reconciliation 
with God, while at the same time 
he really views his own heart asa 
sink of filth and wickedness, no bet- 
ter than the heart of the wilful 
blasphemer ? Is there nof, sir, 
something like strong delusion in 
this business ? and has your doc- 
trine no tendency to prevent many 
persons of honest minds from mak- 
ifig a profession of religron ? 

3. Would not almost any pef- 
son, who uses such language, or 
any advocate for the use of such 
language, view liimself as injured 
and defamed, if another person 
should represetit him, as having 
the most vile and wicked heart of 
any of the sons of men? But if he 
realy views himself in this light, 
why should he feel injured, to find 
that others have the same opinion 
of his character ? 

4, If your sentiments be accord- 
ing to truth, how is it possible that 
real Cliristians should hesitate in 
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regard to admitting to their fellow- 
ship, the most abandoned wretches 
that tread the ground? If they 
view themselves as having the 
most wicked hearts, they must 
view these proffigate characters, as 
more fit foraplace in the chureh 
than themselves. ‘This, it is be- 
lieved, must certainly be the con- 
sequence, unless the Christian in- 
fers from the fact of his viewing 
himself as the most vile, that he is 
really a good person. Bat, then, 
what shall we do with this contra- 
diction in his own views of him- 
self? Does he still view himself 
as the most vile, while he imfers 
frou this view, that he is really rée- 
newed and better than the profli- 
gate? Is there not, Sir, reason to 
fear, that some persons make use of 
your sentiment for self-deception, 
and for deceiving others? Hav- 
ing brought themselves to use such 
language, do they not infer from 
it their own safety, and recom- 
mend themselves as pious persons 
to those of your opinion 7 

5. Is it not a fact, that thosé 
who adopt your views of the na- 
ture of humility, are very apt to 
question the religion of any man, 
who doubts the propriety of a 
Christian’s saying, that he views 
hisown heart as the vilest of all? 
Now, Sir, if you are sincere, in 
saying, that you view your own 
heart as the most vile, how came 
you to be so jealous of me, that my 
religion was vain? You profess 
to believe, that none but goed peo- 
ple have a right to preach the gos- 
pel; yet you preach the gospel, 
while professing to view your own 
heart as the worst: Not only so, 
you doubt my laving any true re- 
ligion, because I cannot adopt such 
language. Does it then appear, 
that you really view your own heart 
to be more vile than mine ? 

6. I have another question to 
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ask, which you may set down 
among the reasons for my dissent. 
Is it not an awful truth, that too 
many tninisters and private Chirist- 
ians, who adopt your views of hu- 
mility, are nevertheless very un- 
charitable in their feelings and 
conduct towards Christians of oth- 
er sects? In how many instances 
do they refuse fellowship with oth- 
er ministers and other Christians, 
whose walk is as blameless 
their own? How could this be, if 


as 


they were really in the habit of 


viewing themselves as more vilé 
than any other people? Is it not 
manifest, Sir, that, m contradiction 
to their professed views of their 
own hearts, they really esteem 
themselves much better than any 
who dissent from their opinions.— 
Although £ do not wish they 
should view themselves as the 


most vile creatures on earth, 1 sin- 
cerely wish they had enough of 
gospel humility, to produce more 


gospel charity ; and more of that 
kind and forbearing spirit, in 
which consists much of the glory 
and the blessedness of the Christ- 
ian religion. 

As the subject of the letter is 
one in which many are concern- 
ed, I shall send it to you through 
the medium of the Christian Dis- 
ciple, should the Editor have no 
objection. 

Yours with brotherly esteem, 


From the eame. 


ANSWER TO THE LETTER FROM 
CURRGYMAN To aNOTHER. 


Mr. Epvitorn—I send you a few ob- 
servations in answer to a “letter from 
one clergyman to anether,” published in 
your Number for January, Vol. ii, page 
Lam “ dissatisfied with some of the 
sentiments expressed” in that letter ; but 
you, Sir, will judge whether my reply be 
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sufficiéntly “well written and candid 
to merit “a place in your columns.” 


Minimos. 


The question in dispute is very 
fairly stated, viz. “ Whether hu- 
mility naturally leads a true Christ- 
ian to view himself as the chief of 
sinners ?”’ 

It will probably be granted, that 
humility consists in such low 
thoughts of one’s relf as a person 
ought to entertain, together with 
corresponding feelings of heart; 
agreeably to the apostle’s exhorta- 
tion, Rom. xii. 3. “I say to every 
man that is among you, not to think 
of himself more highly than he 
ought to think ; but to think sober- 
ly.” By one’s viewing himself as 
the chief of sinners, | suppose is 
meant, that, by looking imto his 
own heart, and comparing hisown 
sins with the sins of others, he ap- 
pears to himself to be the chief of 
sinners. In this sense, a person 
may view himself as the chief of sin- 
ners, while, at the same time, he 
believes it possible, and even proba- 
ble, that there may be greater sin- 
ners in the world than himself. In- 
deed, a person’s viewing himself 
as the chief of sinners, in the sense 
explained, is consistent with his 
having evidence to believe  tirat 
there are greater sinners than he. 
The painsof a person in distress 
may appear to him greater than 
those of any other person, while at 
the same time he sees reason to be- 
lieve that the pains of others are 
greater than his own. The sor- 
row Of a person in affliction may 
appear to him greater than that of 
any other, while he sees reason te 
believe, that the sorrows of some 
others are greater. ‘The question 
before us rightly understood, I ap- 
prehend to be, not whether every 
Christian, in the exercise of hw 
mility, thinks he sees sufficient evi- 
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dence to believe, that he’ is the 
greapest sinner in the world, but 

whether a Christian, in the exer- 
cise of humility, appears to him- 
self a greater sinner than others 
appear to him to be? 

‘The question being understood 
in this sense, the writer of the let- 
terconcedes what seems to amount 
to an affirmative answer. * He con- 
cedes, that “Christian humility 
leads a person to be attentive to his 
own heart, and to become better ac- 
guainted with himself, than he can be 
with the hearts of others.” This 
concession is as correct as it is can- 
did. For every person may look 
directly into his own heart ; but no 
one can look into the hearts of 
others. “ Man lookethon the out- 
ward appearance.’ A Christian 
nmst form his opinions of the hearts 
of others, by their external actions ; 
but he forms his judgment of his 
own heart, by attending to his in- 
ternal feelings, motives, affections, 
and volitions. In these, all sin as 
well as holiness, essentially con- 
sists. External actions, considered 
separately from the exercises of the 
heart, are mere motions. The 
heart forms the character. ‘‘Asa 
man thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
If, therefore, the sinful exercises 
of a Christian's heart, appear worse 
to him when truly humble, than 
those of others, he must view him- 
selfas the chief of sinners. But 
80 the sinful exercises of his heart 
do appear to him ; for “he is bet- 
ter acquainted with his own heart, 
than he can be with the hearts of 
others.” He has an immediate 
view of the selfishness, pride, hy- 
pocrisy, and enmity of his own 
heart; but he can only infer the 
wickedness of the hearts of others 
from their external actions. Such 
an inference must be vague, and as 
to the degree of turpitude and crim- 
inality, often inconclusive. No 
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one can tell how much light an- 
other sins against, what peculiar 
temptations he is under, what his 
motives, feelings, and designs are. 
Sinful exercises of heart, when 
viewed by the eye of humility, ap- 
pear more odious than any external 
actions. Hence, as every Christ- 
ian is sanctified but partially, and 
has many evil exercises of heart, it 
follows, that every Christian, in the 
exercise of humility, must appear 
to himself as the chief of sinners. 
It is not necessary to recur to 
the “ enormous transgressions” of 
Christians, before their conversion ; 
nor to suppose their “ constitutions 
inclined, either habitually or occ a- 
sionally, to gloom and melancholy,’ 
in order to account for their us ing 
such an expression as this; “ It 
seems to me no one has a heart so 
wicked as mine,” or such expres- 
sions as those of Agur and St. Paul, 
‘Surely I am more brutish than 
any man;” ‘““—Sinners, of whor 
[ am chief.” 

The above observations, it is 
thought, will furnish an answer to 
the objections of the writer of the 
letter, against the opiniow of his 
brother. 

Objection 1. ‘IT cannot admit 
that true humility is of a nature to 
lead people to view things directly 
contrary to the truth of facts.” 

Answer. There is no need of ad- 
mitting this in order to embrace 
the sentiment in question. It is 
not maintained that humility leads 
people in all instances to believe 
that their hearts are worse than 
the hearts of others; but to view 
them as appearing worse than the 
hearts of others. And so they do 
appear. And is_ it “ contrary to 
the truth of facts,” for Christians 
to view things as appearing as they 
do appear? The writer admits, 
that it is ‘very matural for each of 
this class (the ‘class of humble 
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Christians) to esteem his brethren 
as better, or more pious than 
himself,” agreeably to St. Paul’s 
words, Phil. i. 8. But why is not 


this as contrary to the truth of 


facts, as for a Christian to view 
his heart to be worse than the 
hearts of other mien? In the same 
sense in which a Christian ought to 
esteem all his brethren as better 
than himself, he may esteem him- 
self as worse than all other men. 

Obj. 2. “ Ifit were habitual with 
true Christians to entertain 
views of themselves, it would be 
impossible for them to make a pro- 
fession of religion in sincerity and 
uprightness. 


1 
sucn 


Ans. This objection would be 
well founded, if it were maintained, 
that Christians view their hearts, as 
ot all times worse than the hearts 
of all others, 
tained. As Christians have some 
sinful exercises of heart, so they 
have some holy exercises of heart, 
which are-totally different from all 
the feelings and affections of im- 
penitent sinners, and afford evi- 


But this is not main- 


dence that they have been born of 


the Spirit, and are qualified to own 
Christ before men. While, there- 
fore, their sins appear to them 
greater than the sins of others, they 
may at the same time have the full 
assurance of hope, that they have 
passed from death unto life, 

Obj. 3. “ Would not almost any 
person, who uses such language, or 
any advocate for the use of such 
language, view himself as injured 
and defamed, if another person 
should represent him, as having 


the most vile and wicked heart of 


any of the sons of men ?”’ 

Ans. Perhaps he might, and that 
justly. For he might reasonably 
consider others as having no more 
ability to look into his heart, than 
he has to look into the hearts of 
He might, therefore, have 


ethers. 
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a right to consider those who thus 
judged and set him at naught, as 
being destitute of the Christian 
spirit, and employed in the service 
of the arch accuser of the brethren. 

Obj. 4. “If your sentiments be 
according to truth, how is it pos- 
sible that real Christians should 
hesitate in regard to admitting to 
their fellowship the most abandon- 
ed wretches that tread the ground ?” 

/ins. If Christians were not con- 
scious of having some holy, as well 
as many sinful exereises of heart, 
they might indeed consider the 
most abandoned wretches as being 
no more unfit for membership in 
the Christian church, than them 
selves. But while their sins ap- 
pear to them exceedingly sinful, 
they hope that they dosometimesex- 
ercise repentance and faith, whieh 
neither profligate sinners, nor mor- 
al sinners, nor any other unrenew- 
ed men ever, exercise. 

This sentiment may have been 
misused, and what Christian senti- 
ment has not? It is apprehended, 
however, that it has not more fre« 
quently been used for “ self-decep- 
tion and for deceiving others,” than 
the opposite one, that humble Chris- 
tiuns appear to themselves less sin- 
ne7vs than others. This sentiment 
may be used in deceiving such as 
‘trust in themselves that they 
are righteous aad despise others,’ 
and in settling upon their lees, stu- 
pid, moral sinners, who have never 
seen the plague of their hearts, and 
“thank God that they are not as 
other men.” 

Olj. 5. “Ts it not a fact, that 
those who adopt your views of the 
nature of humility, are very apt to 
question the religion of any man 
who doubts the propriety of a 
Christian’s saying that he views 
his own heart as the vilest of all?’ 

Ans. Suppose it be a fact, it may 
not licence follow that they are m- 
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consistent with themselves. Their 
own hearts may appear to them- 
selves worst of all, while they con- 
sider themselves as saints, and some 
others as sinners. And if it be the 
nature of humility to lead Christ- 
ians to entertain low thoughts of 
themselves, and to view themselves 
as the chief of sinners, then those 
who discard this sentiment, cer- 
tainly give some reason to appre- 
hend that they have never seen 
themselves, and been truly econ- 
vinced of sin, and humbled for it. 

Obj. 6. “ Is itnot an awful truth, 
that too many ministers and pri- 
vate Christians, who adopt your 
views of humility, are nevertheless 
very uncharitable in their feelings 
and conduet towards Christians of 
ather sects ?”’ 

ins. If it be a truth, it is un- 
questionably an awful truth; and 
uf any Christians of our sentiments 
are uncharitable, it will be granted 
there are too many. But if this 
proves any thing against our senti- 
ment, it proves too much; for what 
sentiment can be named, that has 
not been professed by some un- 
charitable persons! Besides, the 
writer of the letter charitably ad- 
mits, that these of our sentiments, 
who feel and act uncharitably, are 
hypocritical, and do not view them- 
selyes as they pretend. ‘“ For,” 
he adds, “ how eould this be (how 
could they be so uncharitable) if 
they were really in the habit of 
viewing themselves as more vile 
than any ether people ?’’ 

—— 

For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
DECLENSION IN THE CHURCHES OF 
NEW-ENGLAND. 

[.4n Extract.) 

The declension in these churches 
has long been viewed with deep 
concern, Formerly they were dis- 
tinguished by their evangelical ore 
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der, discipline, and purity. But 
alas! ‘‘ Homis the gold become dim, 
and the most fine gold changed!” 
Is it not a lamentable, but noto- 
rious, fact, that in a large propor- 
tion of these churches, there is not 
merely a remissness, but an almost 
total diseontinuance of Christian 
discipline ? Nay, is it not even the 
avowed sentiment of some, who are 
set as watchmen on the walls of 
our Zion, that what has generally 
been understood by Christian dis- 
cipline, neither can be, nor ought 
to be, maintained in the churches? 
Are not those passages of the 
Christian code, which have been 
considered as containing the laws, 
and enforcing the importance of 
the discipline and order of Christ's 
house, explained away or disre- 
garded; while the passsage in the 
memorable parable of the wheat 
and tares, “ Let both grow together 
until the harvest,” is applied in its 
full latitude, to the chureh?* In 
one word, is it not evidently a de- 
sign, systematically prosecuted, to 
abolish, as much as possible, the 
distinction between thechurch and 
the world,and to model the churches 
completely upon worldly maxims 
and in conformity to worldly views ! 
Is it not in pursuance of this de- 
sign, that the doors of the churches 
are thrown wide open, and mem- 
bers, after admission, are allowed 
to walk “ after the rudiments of the 
world,” totally exempt from disci- 
plinary restraint? How affecting 
must this be to all the true children 
of Zion ! With what propriety may 
they adopt the ancient lamentation, 
‘* Remember, O Lord. what is come 
upon us, consider and behold our re- 
proach. Our inherstance is turned 
unto strangers, our houses to aliens.”’ 


*Ts it not astonishing, that this para- 
ble should be applied to the church ; 
when it is expressly applied by Christ, 
not to the church, but to the world ? 
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How much like burlesque would 
it appear to apply the description 
in Canticles, to the body of these 
churches: “ Thou art beautiful, O 
my love, as Tirzah, comely as Jeru- 
salem, terrible as an army with 
banners.” Alas! where is the 
beauty, the comeliness, the terror ? 
To what are the churches terrible? 
Are they like an army in array 
against error and ungodliness? Do 
they contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints? Do 
they impress awe upon the ungod- 
ly? Do they, by their purity, their 
order, their holy discipline, com- 
mand respect from the world? Or 
is it to such only, as wish to walk 
agreeably to the laws of Christ, 
that they are terrible ? 

Having lost their proper charac- 
ter, have not the churches ceased 
to be regarded as sacred enclosures ? 
And is it not for this reason, that 
people, who make no pretensions 
to the power of godliness, and man- 
ifest no disposition to conform their 
lives to the holy and self-denying 
precepts ofthe gospel, can approach 
the Christian mysteries, without 
compunction, and even claim ad- 
mission to them, as their impre- 
scriptable right? 

Such being the state of the 
churches, regarded as the common 
of the world, or as a city of which 
all are equally free ; the men of the 
world hold themselves at liberty to 
interfere in all their concerns.— 
Hence, if any particular church, 
impressed with the importance of 
evangelical purity and order, pro- 
ceeds upon Christian principles, 
and opens the doors of its com- 
munion to such only, as, in a judg- 
ment of charity, have been washed 
with the washing of regeneration, 
and renewed by the Holy Ghost ; 
it immediately becomes obnoxious 
to popular odium and hostility. It 
is told, in an imposing tone, that 
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other churches do not hold their 
doors so close ; and is denounced 
as illiberal and bigotted, as arro- 
gant and arbitrary. Such are the 
consequences of any noticeable act 
of interior discipline. If a church 
deal with any of its members, who 
walk disorderly ; the attention, and 
the animosity of the public mind 
are immediately roused. Multi- 
tudes interest themselves warmly 
in the cause of the disciplined per- 
sons ; and the proceedings of the 
church, however conformable to 
the spirit and precepts of the gos- 
pel, are blazoned abroad, as intol- 
erably tyrannical, oppressive, and 
cruel. In aword, if achurch do 
not govern itself by the maxims, 
and conform to the spirit of the 
world, but aim to maintain the or- 
der and discipline of the gospel, 
and to exhibit a distinction be- 
tween the kingdom of light and the 
kingdom of darkness ; it is sure to 
be surrounded with enemies and 
overwhelmed with obloquy. This, 
indeed, is no more than what 
should be expected. The king- 
dom of Christ is not of this world ; 
and therefore, the world hateth it. 
Whenever it appears in its true 
light and in its proper character, it 
will be opposed by all the avowed 
enemies of the gospel. But, if this 
were all, complaint should be si- 
lent. 

If it were from the open and 
avowed enemies of the gospel, if it 
were from the non-professing world 
only, that a church, built and or- 
dered upon evangelical principles, 
had to sustain opposition ; its con- 
dition would be happy indeed.— 
But has it not adversaries still more 
formidable, because more advanta- 
geously circumstanced ? If church- 
es and ministers, professedly of 
Christ, are ready to espouse the 
popular cause in opposition to the 
obnoxious church, and to avail 
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themselves of all the advantages of 
their situation to weaken its hands 
and ‘to‘crush it to the dast; how 
unhappy must be its condition, how 
arduous its struggle, how discour- 
aging its prospects? If there be 
churches and ministers, whe, sym- 
belized completely with the world, 
and determined to reduce all oth- 
ers to their own level, are ready, 
upon every occasion, to combine 
iafluence and effort with those who 
are without and with the disaffect- 
ed within, to suppress evangelical 
order and discipline ; what can a 
single church do?—Do? It can 
‘stand: And if it hold fast and be 
faithful, it will stand; for God will 
hold it up. But its struggle must 
be arduous and painful indeed.— 
An open enemy upon his own 
ground, is but little to be dreaded,in 
comparison with professed friends 
and allies within the lines, who in 
the hour of battle will betray the 
catise and join the hostile standard. 
And can it be, ought it ‘to be dis- 
sembled, that in the present state 
of things, a church, which wishes 
to maintain the purity and order, 
the doctrine and discipline of the 
gospel, has infinitely more to fear 
from those, who, according to pro- 
fession, ought to be more than com- 
mon friends and allies, than from 
the whole host of openly avowed 
infidels, and all the rest of the 
world combined ! 

Dr. Sanvet Worcester. 


FULL ATONEMENT AND FREE 
DON. 

Christ in his sufferings and death, 
made complete atonement for the 
sins of mankind. ‘In other words, 
he rendered to the law, character, 
and government of God, such pe- 
culiar honour, as to make it con- 
sistent with their unchangeable na- 
ture and glory, that sinners should, 
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on ‘the proper conditions, be for- 
given. But the atonement infer- 
red no obligation of justice, on the 
part of God, to forgive them. They 
were still sinners, after the atone- 
ment, in the same sense, and in the 
same degree, as before. In no de- 
gree were they less guilty, or less 
deserving of punishment. 

The supposition, imcautiously 
admitted by some <divmes, that 
Christ satisfied the demands of the 
law by his active and passive obe- 
dience, mm the same manner as the 
payment of a debt satisfies the de- 
mand of a creditor, has, if I mistake 
not, ‘been heretofore proved to be 
unfounded in the scriptures. We 
owed God our obedience, and not 
our property; and obedience, in 
its own nature, is due from the 
subject himself, and can never be 
rendered by another. In refusing 
to render it, we are criminal; and 
for this criminality we merit pun- 
ishment. The guilt, thus incurred, 
is inherent in the criminal himself; 
and cannot, in the nature of things, 
be transferred to another. All that, 
in this case, can be done by a sub- 
stitute, of whatever character, is 
to render it not improper for the 
lawgiver to pardon the transgres- 
sor. No substitute can, by any 
possible effort, make the transgres- 
sor cease to be guilty, or to deserve 
punishment. This (and { intend 
to-say it with becoming reverence ) 
is beyond the ability of Onmipo- 
tence itself. The fact, that he és 
guilty, is past; and can never he 
recalled. 


Thus it is evident, that the sin- 
ner, when he comes before God. 
comes in the character of a sinner 
only ; and must, if strict justice be 
done, be therefore condemned. ‘If 
he escape condemnation, then ; he 
can derive this blessing from mere 
mercy oily, and in no degree from 
justice. In other words, every 
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blessing, which he receives, is a 
free gift. ‘The pardon of his sins, 
his acquittal from condemnation, 
and his admission to the enjoy- 
ments of heaven,* are all giver to 
hin freely, and graciously ; because 
God regards him with infinite com- 
passion, and is, therefore, pleased to 
communicate to him these un- 
speakable favours. Dr. Dwienr. 





* We admit, that “admission to the 
enjoyments of heaven” is a favour be- 
stowed freely upon penitent believers ; 
but we see not how it is bestowed gra- 
cious/y, in the proper and strict sense of 
the term. After believers are fully “ par- 
doned” and * acquitted from condemna- 
tion.” why may they not be admitted to 
heaven, on the swme ground, as that of 
the continuance of the Angels in that 
happy place? The pardon of the peni- 
tent, 1s of grace ; but the reward of jus- 
tified believers, is of goodnese.—Epitor. 

For the Hopkinsian Magazine 


HOW TO ADDRESS SINNERS UNDBR 

CONVICTION. 

In Mr. Bostons fourfold state, 
are the following passages: “ Do 
what you can ; and it may be, while 
you are doing what you can for 
yourselves, God will do for yeu 
what you cannot.” Again, “ Let 
us believe as we can, in obedience 
to God’s command; and while we 
are doing so, although the act be 
at the beginning but natural, yet 
in the very act, promised and pur- 
chased grace strikes in and turns it 
intoa eupernatural act of believing.” 
Allowing him by “premised grace 
in this passage, to mean, that which 
was promised to Christ on behalf 
of those who were given him by 
the Father; yet the language is 
unseriptural and dangerous, as giv- 
ing the sinner to understand that 
his inability is something that ex- 
euses him, and that in doing what 
he can, while in enmity to God, he 
ebeys the divine command, and is 
ai least in a more hopeful way of 
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obtaining supernatural grace. The 
apostles exhorted sinners to repent 
and believe the gospel, and to noth- 
ing short of it; making no account 
of their imability. If we follow 
their example, Ged may honour his 
own ordinances by accompanying 
them with his Holy Spirit ; but as 
to any thing being done in cencrr- 
rence with the endeavours of the 
upregenerate, we have no such 
idea held out to us in the oracles of 
God. ‘ 

It is God’s ordinary method, in- 
deed, prior to his bestowing that 
supernatural [special] grace, which 
enables [inclines] a sinner to re- 
pent and believe the gospel, by va- 
rious means to awaken him to re- 
flection, and to the serious consid- 
eration of his condition as a trans- 
gressor of the divine law. Such 
convictions may last for a consid- 
erable time, and may issue in true 
conversion ; but they may not : and 
so long as the way of salvation pro- 
posed in the gospel, is rejected, or 
neglected, im favour of some self- 
righteous scheme, there is nothing 
truly good in them. They are as 
the noise and the shaking of the 
dry bones, but not the breath of 
life. They are the means by which 
God prepares the mind for a wel- 
come reception of the gospel ; but 
they contain no advance towards 
Christ, on the part of the sinner. 
He is not nearer the kingdom of 
heaven, nor less in danger of the 
wrath to come, than when he was 
at ease in his sins, Nay, notwith- 
standing the outward reformation, 
which such convictions ordinarily 
produce, he is not upon the whole 
a less sinner in the sight of God, 
than he was before. On the con- 
trary, “ He who continues, under 
all this light, and contrary to the 
plain dietates and pressing painful 
convictions of his own conscience, 
obstinately to oppose and reject 
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Jesus Christ, is, on the account of 
this his impenitence and obstinacy 
under this clear light and conviction 
of conscience (whatever alteration 
or reformation has taken place, in 
him, in other respects) more guilty, 
vile and odious in God's sight, than 
he was before.”* 

For 2 minister to withhold the 
invitations of the gospel till he per- 
ceives the sinner sufficiently, as he 
thinks, convinced of sin, and then 
to bring them forward as someting 
to which he is entitled, holding up 
his convictions and distress of mind 
as signs of grace, and persuading 
him on this ground to think him- 
self one of God’s elect, and war- 
ranted to believe in Christ, is doing 
worse than nothing. The comfort 
which the apostles presented to 
awakened sinners, consisted pure- 
ly in the exhibition of Christ, and 
the invitations to believe in him.— 
Neither the company addressed 
by Peter, nor the Philipian jailor, 
were encouraged from any thing 
in the state of their own minds, 
though each was deeply impressed ; 
but from the gospel only. The 
preachers might and would take 
encouragement on perceiving them 
to be pricked in their hearts, and 
might hope for a good issue ; but it 
had been at their peril to encour- 
age them to hope for mercy any 
otherwise, than as believing in the 
Son of God. 

The hyper-calvinists, who set 
aside the invitations of the gos- 
pel to the unregenerat., abound in 
these things. They are aware 
that the scriptures do invite sin- 
ners of some sort to believe in 
Christ; but then they conceive 
them to be sensible sinners only.— 
It is thus that the terms “ hunger, 
thirst, labour, heavy-laden,” as 
used in the invitations of scripture, 


*Dr. Horxin’s True State of the 
Unregenerate. p. 6. 


are considered as denoting spiritual 
desire, and as marking out the per- 
sons who are entitled to come to 


Christ. That the invitatioris of 


the gospel should be addressed to 
sinners, as the subjects of those 
wants and desires, which it is adapt- 
ed to satisfy, such as the thirst for 
happiness, peace, rest, &c. is no 
more than might be expected. It 
had been strange if living waters 
had been presented to them who in 
no sense were thirsty, or rest to 
them who were in no sense weary 
and heavy-laden; but it does not 
follow, that this thirst and this wea- 
riness are spiritua/, On the con- 
trary, they who are invited to buy 
and eat without money and without 
price, are supposed to be “ spend- 
ing their money for that which-is 
not bread,’ are admonished as 
“wicked” men, to forsake their 
way, and invited to return to the 
Lord under a promise of abundant 
pardon, on. their so returning.— 
‘The “heavy-laden” also are sup- 
posed as yet not to have come to 
Christ, nor taken his yoke, nor 
learned his spirit; and surely it 
could not be the design of Christ 
to persuade them to think well of 
their state, seeing he constant- 
ly teaches that till a sinner come to 
him, or believe in him, he is under 
the curse. It is also observable, 
that the promise of rest is not.made 
tothem as heavy-laden, but as com- 
ing to Christ with their burdens.-— 
There is no proof, that all who were 
“pricked in their hearts” under 
Peter’s sermon, and who enquired 
“ what shall we do?” believed and 
were saved. Qn the contrary, it 
seems to be intimated, that only a 
part of them “‘ gladly received the 
word, and were baptized.” Had 
they all done so, it would probably 
have been said, then they gladly 
received his word, and were baptiz- 
ed. Instead of this, it is said, “ then 
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they that gladly received his word, 
were baptized, &c.” implying, that 
there were some, who, though 
pricked in their hearts, yet received 
not the word of the gospel, and 
were not baptized, and who might 
leave the place under an impression 
that the forgiveness of sins in the 
name of Jesus Christ was a hard 
saying. ‘There are many, it is to 
be feared, who, at this day, feel 
guilt to be a heavy — m, and yet 
never bring it to Christ ; but lay it 
dowa on some self- tn resting 
place, and so perish forever. 
Anprew Fuicer. 
er 


From the R.1. Religious Messenger. 
SCRIPTURAL-TYPES. 

When reflecting on the subject 
of types, as often brought to view 
by preachers and theological wri- 
ters; when we have been told, that 
such a patriarch or Jewish saint 
was a type of Christ, or such a rite 
inthe Old Testament, a type of 
some one in the New; we have oft- 
en found ourselves at a loss to 
know whether the assertion were 
true or false. Ifby type, is meant 
athing which bears some resem- 
blance to something else, the as- 
sertion may be very true, though 
not vastly instructive. For in that 
case, every man is a type of Christ ; 
and few rites, divinely institated, 
are so entirely dissimilar, as to af- 
ford no resemblance whatever to 
each other. But what may thus 
be made to prove any thing 
nothing. Something more, then, 
than a bare resemblance, between 
two things, is necessary to constit- 
ute one a type of the other, in the 
Scriptural sense. We undertake 
to say, that tlie resemblance must 
be des'gned, in order to authorize 
us in making « ventor charac- 
ter typical of another. But the 
question may return upon us, hov 
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shall we know when there is a de- 
signed resemblance? You may¥ 
know it, when the inspired writers 
inform you of it: and you cannot 
possibly know it in any other way. 
Here must the landmark be fixed. 
Here must the line of demarkation 
be drawn, which is to separate the 
region of truth from the region of 
conjecture. All beyond this bound- 
ary is dark and uncertain. 

That there must be some stand- 
ard to guide uson this subject, is 
evident from the discordant and 
endless variety of types, which are 
palmed upon us as scriptural.— 
They are varied and multiplied, ac- 
cording to every man’s funcy. In 
this way, a grievous tax is imposed 
on honesty and good mature: and 
this tax operates as a bounty upon 
scepticism. Many are hence driven 
off to the ranks of infidelity.— 
Those who handle the sacred ora- 
cles, are bound to do it with mod- 
esty and reverence. They should 
not treat them, as is sometimes 
done, with a license, which would 
be unpardonable even in human 
compositions, 

‘Thus a respectable writer makes 
Gideon’s victory and Sisera’s fall 
both typical of the spiritual victo- 
ries ofthe Church, because, for- 
sooth, this victory and this over- 
throw are afterwards incidentally 
alladed to (Isaiah ix. 4. Psalms 
Ixxxiii. 9) as instances in which 
God had afforded help to his peo- 
ple. ‘The healing of Naaman, the 
Syrian, and the merciful visitation 
Ho widow of Sarepta, are made 

by him to typify the admission of 
the Gentiles to the blessings of the 
gospel, because those facts are re- 
ferred to by Christ (Luke iv. 25— 
27) though for a very different 
purpose. All the most eminent 
saints of ancient times are mad¢ 
types of Christ: the histories of 


Cain and Abel, of Jacob and Esau, 
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of Isaae and Ishmael, of Ephraim 
and Manassah, are made to prefig- 
ure the rejeetion ofthe Jews ; and 
the fall and temporary banishment 
of Nebuchadnezzar to prefigure 
the present state of this people.— 
Such isa specimen of the types 
(and these not of the more extrava- 
gant kind) which are sometimes 
furnished for our edification. ‘The 
general fault in the cases adduced, 
is Converting mere examples, illus- 
trations and resemblances into 
types and antitypes. 

But we have advanced the po- 
sition that @ Scriptural type is a 
designed representation of some fu- 
ture character or event; and that 
the knowledge of what is such, is 
to be drawn, not from our imagina- 
tion,. but from the Bible. 

Now as to the examples above 
cited, where is the evidence, that 
the former part of the example, in 
each case, was designed by God to 
be a type of the latter, and was 
made to exist for this purpese ? 

There is another necessary cau- 
tion : even where there are rites in 
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the Old Testament, which are de- 
signed to be typical, it does not 
follow that they were so understood 
by the ancient Jews who practised 
them. These rites were undoubt- 
edly designed to auswer present 
important purposes, as well as to 
point to something future. It is to 
be observed, also, that real types 
are generally carried too far. One 
thing is typical of another, in a 
particular respect. But the vis- 
jonary interpreter carries the par- 
allel throughout. Because there 
is a resemblance im one quality, 
he makes a resemblance in all.— 
Thus a man preaching from this 
text—“ As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Sen of Man be lifted up,” 
makes the serpent a type of Christ, 
and then proceeds to show how 
much Christ resembles a serpent! 
In the first place, there is no type 
here ;—nothing but a comparison : 
and, secondly, the comparison ex- 
tends merely to the manner and de- 
sign of being lifted up; i.e. for heal- 
ing and saving purposes. A. W, 
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BOMBAY. 
A communication from Mr. Hall 
to the Corresponding Secretary, 
contains an extract of a letter 
which he had just received, giving 
an account of the hopeful conver- 
sion of a Pundit, in consequence of 
reading the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke while ill of a fever at Kittoor. 
"The Pundit, in a long conversation 
with the gentleman who wrote it, 
spoke of the “books” as having 
“made him quite miserable, con- 
vineing him of the delusions in 
which he had been living, wor- 
shipping stocks and stones.” 


“ This he said with every appar- 
ent degree of sincerity. He de- 
clared his resolution to renounce 
the worship ofthe impure deities, 
Vishnu, Seva, &e. and to embrace 
that of Jesus. My heart was re- 
joiced to hear this. I trust his 
heart is under the workings of the 
Spirit. He has for some time been 
a favourite with me, from his zeal- 
ous and conscientions discharge of 
the duties ofthe school. Sinee the 
time he first spake on the subject 
to me, he has been very assiduous 
in reading Tracts, and conversing 
onthe subject, and his eagerness 
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increases, rather than drminishes 
I have great hopes of him; but 
the Hindoo character is so deceit- 
ful, that I must hepe with trem- 
bling. On our leaving Vengorla, 
he got two months leave to go to 
his house. 1 expect him in anoth- 
ar month, and ‘hope to find him un- 
altered—that is, retrogradely.”’ 

Our hopes—adds Mr. Hall—are 
often revived, by reflecting, that 
we have distributed more than 
100,000 Christian Books ; and that 
hundreds of them, widely dispers- 
ed, may have been read with atten- 
tion and concern; that a still 
greater number of the heathen 
have heard something of Christ, 
and his great salvation from our 
lips ; and that the truth of God, 
thus disseminated, may, through 
the Spirit, be now working in the 
hearts of many, a preparation to 
receive the truth as it is in Jesus. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A joint letter from the mission- 
aries at the Sandwich Islands, da- 
ted Oahu, Oct. 15, 1825, says, 
“In writing to you, by the present 
opportunity, we might easily fill 
our pages with cheering accounts 
of what the Lord has done and is 
doing to give success to mission- 
ary Operations in these islands, 
which, though not equal to our de- 
sires, exceeds what were deemed 
reasonable expectations. Heseems 
to have enlisted most of'the chiefs 
in the cause of reformation, and in- 


clined the ‘hearts of thousands of 


the people to attend to instruction, 
hundreds of whom have committed 
entirely to memory our Evangeli- 
cal Catechism, published in June. 

He has enabled us to print and 
distribute, since Apyillast, 16,000 
copies of our Elementary Lessons, 
nearly allof which are now used in 
the schools. From this fact we 
conclude, thatmearly that number 
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are under regular instruction in 
the different islands, though we re- 
gret that a considerable part of 
these, and multitudes of others who 
are ready to learn, cannot yet be 
furnished with competent imstruc- 
tors. At all the stations preaching 
is regularly maintained, and all the 
congregations have been recently 
enlarged. 

Qur congregation at Honoruru 
has increased to about 3,000, and 
about that number of men are now 
erecting a temporary thatched 
chapel, sufficiently large for the 
accommodation of from 4008 to 
6000 hearers. inthe mean time 
we worship m an open area, be- 
tween the tomb ofthe late king and 
queen, and the mansion house oc- 
cupied by the young king. Thus 
the altar ofthe Lord appears to be 
erected “ between the living and 
the dead.” —WMiss. Herald for July. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Dan- 
iel Tyerman, one of the deputation of 
the London Missionary Society, dated 
Canton, China, Nov. 29, 1825 
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‘We know of tiventy-one islands 
in these seas (the South Seas) in 
which the gospel has been embrac- 


ed—in 
mains. 


which not an idolater re- 
And while I would not 
hold them up as having arrived at 
perfection, I fear no contradiction 
when [ affirm, that the inhabitants 
of those islands are the most uni- 
versally and consistent Christians 
of any people on the face of the 
earth, so far as profession goes ; 
and vast multitudes of them, I can- 
not doubt, are Christians indeed.” 
Miss. Herald. 
== 
The wilderness shall bud and blos- 
som as the-rose. 

Extracts of a letter from an aged cler- 
gyman in the State of Ohio, showing the 
amazing progress of Christianity and civ- 
ilization in that section ef our country ia 
which he resides. 
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When I first came into this part 
of the country, twenty-five years 
ago, it was a wilderness, both in a 
natural and moral sense. Not a 
church of any description or de- 
nomination. But Jet us mark the 
change, and see what God has 
wrought. There were but four 
ministers between the Ohio river 
and Lake Erie, in the year 1890, 
including ‘myself. One of them 
was settled in Pennsylvania im 
1799, the other two came the next 
year.—T here are now between the 
Ohio and Alleghany rivers, and the 
Lake, five Presbyteries;* two of 
them in Pennsylvania, consisting of 
thirty-one churches, under a Pres- 
byterian form of government, em- 
bracing last year 3376 communi- 
cants, furnished with nineteen 
ministers. In the Connecticut 
Western Reserve, there was con- 
stituted by the last General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, a 


Synod consisting of three Congre- 


gational Presbyteries ; the Church- 
es being mostly governed by Con- 
gregational principles, embracing 
eighty-five Churches, in which 
there were last year 2820 commn- 
nicants, and thirty ministers. In 
the year 1825 the sum total stood 
thus: where in 1800 there were 
four ministers and four or five small 
Churches, there are now forty-nine 
ministers, one hundred and thirty- 
six Churches, and 6196 communi- 
cants.—Kel. Intel. 


ORDINATIONS. 

1826. May 31. Ordained, Rev. Hex- 
rx Woon, as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Goffstown, N. H. and 
at the same time and place, Rev. Jacos 
Lirrve of Boscawen, as an Evangelist. 

1826. July 12. Ordained, Rev. Her- 
mow Roov, as pastor of the Centre- 
Charch in Gilmanton, N. H. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Edwards of Andover, Mass, 
from 2. Tim. iii. 16. 

1826. May 10. Ordained at Spring- 
field, Mass. Rev. Rurvs ANDERSON, as 


.. 


AUGUST. 


an Evangelist, and Rev. Messrs. Josian 
Brewer, Evi Smitru, Cyrus Srone 
and Jenmem1Aug Stow, as Missionaries to 
the Heathen. 


POETRY. 
The Christian and the Atheist. 


ATHEIST. 
Christian, all your talk 1s folly : 
Priests bave told a dreadful tale : 
Spleen and “ moping melancholy” 
O’er your better sense prevail. 


Gods, there are none in existence ; 
Nature is a mystic dance ; 

Formless, and without assistance, 
Worlds and systems, made by chance. 


Chance, from gloomy chaos starting, 
Atoms from their eentres hurl'd, 
And like sparks electric darting, 
Form’d t tis varied, nether world. 


Chance, pure Chanee, alone has made 
me; 

Death is all the ill I fear : 

Future wo shall ne’er invade me ; 

All our joys and woes are here, 


Priestly terror and damnation 
Are my daily sport and song : 
Chance bat mark’d me for creation ; 
Chance shall end it, right or wrong. 


CHRISTIAN. 
Atheist, softly! speak with candor ; 
Chance, perhaps, hath ears to hear : 
Chance, for such blasphemous slanier, 
Yet may make you quake with fear. 


Chance so great, replete with wonders, 
Yet may speak with mighty dread, 
Louder than ten thousand thunders, 
Calling up the sleeping dead. 


Judgment, too, by Chance, may meet 
you; 

Guilt may sting with keen despair ; 

Fiends of hell in terror meet you ; 

Sin forever chain you there. 


You may there with Devits welter, 
Death may fly from your embrace; 
Christ the Christian’s hope and shelter, 
Ne’er may prove your hiding-placo. 


You, by Chance, may live forever ; 
Hell, by Chance, may be your home ; 
Christians’ hope may cheer you never, 
Christ may never bid you come. 


Hopeless, friendless, and forsaken, 
Sadly drawn by Chance away, 
You may find yourself mistaken, 
In the great, decisive day ! 


*,* Senex Jovenis is received, and shall have a place soon. 





